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APPY vacation days are over and just as happy workdays are 
here. You are back in your schoolrooms, and I am back at my 
desk. My vacation this summer carried me by auto, railroad, and 
steamer over thousands of miles. I am sure I met on your streets and 
your beaches, in your theaters and in other public buildings a great 
many WEE WISDOM readers. I saw you playing happily in your yards 
and on public playgrounds. I saw you working in fields and in berry 
patches. You did not recognize me and I did not recognize you, but 
to each boy and girl I sent out a silent greeting which meant: “I love 
you, and I have confidence in you. I know that the life and the love of 
God in you is leading you to do your very best in all that you under- 
take.” 

Now that we are all back at work again, I am sending you an- 
other greeting. | am knowing that the intelligence of God in you is 
quick to learn not only the lessons that are in books, but the lessons 
that are on playgrounds. Perhaps you have not thought of it, but the 
lessons to be learned on the playground are just as important as those 
we must learn from books. The playground is where we learn 
lessons in honesty and fair play and kindness and loyalty and co- 
operation. I want all our WEE WisDOM readers to know how to read 
and write and sing and draw, to know how to add and subtract, to 
multiply and divide; but above all else I want them to know how and 
when to speak an encouraging word, how to do a kindness and how 
to receive one, how to be loyal to others and true to themselves. The 
Spirit of God in you will teach you these lessons if you ask Him sin- 
cerely. 

ane the letters received telling us how you like the cutouts 
were several without proper addresses. These we could not answer. 
Your suggestions about cutouts are appreciated and are being con- 


sidered. _|> 
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By Edna Marshall 


OO DIP is the Chinese word for butterfly. 
But Woo Dip was not a butterfly. She was 
a little Chinese girl. 

It was morning in China and Woo Dip was 
helping her mother Yick Foon do the family 
washing. There was not much washing to do in 
this household. The women and little girls wore 
jackets and trousers, and went barefooted. The 
men and boys wore jackets and trousers, and went 
barefooted too. Woo Dip and Yick Foon had 
carried the clothes to a pond near by. Each se- 
lected a flat stone and began to wash. They had 
no soap, no tub, no washboard. First they dipped 
the garments in the pond, then spread them on 
the stones and beat them with sticks. After they 
had dipped and beaten the clothes for an hour or 
two, they finally laid them on the grass to dry. 

“It is noontime, my daughter,” Yick Foon said as 
they returned to the house, “and your grand- 
mother will have the food cooked. You may pre- 
pare the table. There may be company, as your 
grandfather has a caller.” 

“May I go with Grandfather to the village this 
afternoon? He promised the last time!” begged 
Woo Dip. 


Illustrated by Lola McColl Russell 


The BUTTERFLY Who 
-WANTED a FAN 
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Then he saw Woo Dip, her lips closed tightly but 
her eyes alive with entreaty 
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A Ney 


It did not matter that 
her feet were bare, 
that often there was 
little to eat in the 
Wang hut. Life was 
no longer complete 
without that fan 


“If your grandfather says you may,” answered 
Yick Foon, who was a daughter-in-law in the 
Wang family. Three generations lived under 
the same roof, and the elder man ruled the 
house. 

Woo Dip pattered hastily about preparing 
the table for the noonday meal. There was no 
cloth to spread, only the wooden bowls and 
chopsticks. There was a bowl for the rice, and 
a wooden platter for the bean curd. 

Woo Dip sat quietly upon a bench in the 
kitchen and waited until Grandfather should 
notice that the meal was prepared. The guest 
sat in the seat of honor on the right of the 
table in the front room and Grandfather sat 
on the left. Woo Dip could see the pewter urn 
and candlesticks on the table, and the colored 
picture of the god of wealth upon the wall. 
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Presently Grandfather asked the guest to 
share their humble meal, and Yick Foon set the 
rice and bean curd upon the table. Every one 
waited until the guest was seated. Next Grand- 
father sat down, then Grandmother. Chung 
Bong, the father of Woo Dip, came in from 
the dooryard, and then Yick Foon and Woo 
Dip sat down too. 

“There are strangers in the village,” said 
Grandfather after they had eaten a while in 
silence. 

“They are here for no good. Soon we shall 
hear of robberies,” declared Fook Gow, the 
guest. 

“They will strike in the lonely places,” Grand- 
father replied. “I’m glad my home is at the 
edge of the town.” 

The family ate their rice in silence—the chop- 
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sticks conveying the food to their mouths with 
bewildering rapidity. The guest spoke again, 
and they all stopped to listen. 

“My elder son has cut his hair,” said Fook 
Gow. 

“My son has cut his hair too,” Grandfather 
replied and looked at Chung Bong, who ducked 
his head. “We elder men wear our queues, 
while the young invite evil by changing our 
customs. Still the sun shines and the rain falls, 
and no evil has befallen us. We are foolish.” 

Woo Dip could hardly wait until the meal 
was finished. Chinese children are trained to be 
seen and not heard, and Woo Dip never 
thought of interrupting when her elders talked. 
Yet all the time she was wondering if she would 
be allowed to go to the village with Grand- 
father. 

When the guest had been bowed out the 
front door, Grandfather put on his one 
pair of socks and his best straw sandals, 
while Yick Foon packed the vegetable bas- 
ket with fresh vegetables to be sold in the 
market. Woo Dip ran to wash her feet 
and brush her hair, and then sat quietly 


As the family sat in the dooryard 
in the cool of the evening, Woo Dip 
told Yick Foon of the coin and the 

fan 


upon the bench by the door until Grandfather 
should notice her. 

Grandfather Wang put on his straw hat and 
tucked the basket under his arm. Then he saw 
Woo Dip, her lips closed tightly but her eyes 
alive with entreaty. 

“You wish to come to the village, my grand- 
daughter? Come, it grows late!” he said. 

Woo Dip bounded from the bench with joy 
and walked beside Grandfather into the village. 


HE VILLAGE, situated in a grove of 
trees, boasted thirty families. There were 
a few shops, a market place, and a teahouse. 
The teahouse was open to the street and fur- 
nished with rude benches and tables where men 
drank tea and gossiped. 
“You may look into the shop windows while 
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I trade at the market,” said Grandfather Wang. 
Woo Dip obeyed at once, although she would 
have loved to stay in the market place. She 
liked the scent of food, and the bustle and the 
chatter. Perhaps Grandfather would buy some 
steamed brown bread as he had done last mar- 
ket day. Some of the rolls had sugar in them, 
and some were seasoned with garlic. She liked 
the latter best. 


Then Woo Dip saw the fan! It was lying in 
a shop window—open. On it was the picture 
of a beribboned shepherd serenading a shep- 
herdess. Such a lovely fan! How Woo Dip 
wanted it for her very own! It did not matter 
that her feet were bare, that often there was 
little to eat in the Wang hut. Life was no longer 
complete without that fan. All her beauty- 
starved soul cried out for it. She could just see 
herself slowly waving it to and fro. 

Suddenly a _ hand 
touched her shoulder. 
Strange foreign words 
sounded in her ears. She 
turned almost afraid, for 
a white man was speaking 
to her. His words were a 
meaningless jumble. 

Woo Dip shook her 
head to show that she 
did not understand, and 
wished wildly for Grand- 
father. 

The man smiled and 
held out a coin. “Show 
me the home of Woo Lee, 
the elder of the village, 
and the coin is yours, little 
daughter,” he said in ex- 
cellent Chinese. 

The coin! Perhaps it would buy the fan! Woo 
Dip looked for Grandfather, but he was no- 
where in sight. 

“T1—T'll show you,” she said. 

At the corner of the one wide street, she 
pointed a slim forefinger at the most imposing 
hut in the village. “Woo Lee lives there,” she 


“This is for the most generous girl child 
in the whole of China.” harm?” 


said, not daring to look again at the stranger. 
“Thanks, little maiden,” the man replied, and 
he slipped the coin into her hand. 

Clutching it in a moist, hot palm, Woo Dip 
pattered back to the shop, her little feet making 
spat-spatting sounds in the thick dust. Sup- 
pose some one had bought the fan while she 
was gone! But no—it was still there! An in- 
cense urn had been placed on one side, a padded 
coat on the other—but the shepherd still sere- 
naded his shepherdess. 

Woo Dip fell to imagining herself as a 
lovely lady waving just such a fan, while swift- 
footed attendants hurried to do her bidding. 
Grandfather’s voice brought her back—and she 
became again just a little Chinese girl on a 
dusty street, admiring a beautiful fan in a shop 
window. 

“Tt is time to return, my child,” he said. 

Woo Dip opened her 
little moist palm and 
showed him the coin. Her 
words tumbled over each 
other as she told of the 
white man and of the di- 
rections she gave him to 
the hut of Woo Lee. Then 
suddenly fear shook her. 

“Did I do wrong, my 
grandfather?” She trem- 
bled, remembering the 
conversation between 
Fook Gow and her grand- 
father at the noon meal. 
Perhaps the white man 
was a robber! “Will the 
white man do Woo Lee 


“You did a foolish thing, 
my child,” said her grandfather sternly. Then 
his wrinkled face softened. “There is no harm 
done however. The white man is here to buy 
rice from the great fields we will plant—tice 
for lands across the sea. If the rice crop is good 
we'll all have more money than ever before. 
This man is from the great city of Canton, and 
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’ were rolls of steamed bread - 


as Woo Lee is the elder of the 
village, it is he the white man 
must see. I heard the news in 
the market place.” 

“May—may I keep the coin, 
my grandfather? May I pur- 
chase the beautiful fan in the 
window?” Woo Dip asked 
breathlessly. 


“Not now, my child. Do 
nothing in haste. Sleep, and 
tomorrow you may have de- 
cided differently. The coin is 
yours. Tomorrow if you still 
want the fan, I will return to 
the village with you.” 

If she still wanted the fan! 
And she might keep the coin! 
Woo Dip felt that her feet 
were winged, as she skipped 
along beside her grandfather. 
A lovely odor arose from the 
basket on his arm. Surely there 


there! 


The one that’s in between! 


HE DID not tell her mother 

of the coin until the eve- 
ning meal was eaten and the 
chores done. The evening meal 
consisted of rice and the 
steamed rolls from the market 
place. The rolls were the kind 
with garlic in the center. There was only one 
roll apiece, and Woo Dip ate hers slowly that 
she might savor each bite. Too soon, every 
crumb was gone. 

When the chores were done, the chickens 
were driven into the kitchen first, and the high- 
combed rooster and twelve hens were per- 
suaded to hop onto their perches on the rounds 
of the chairs. Her father led in the pig, and 
tied him to the leg of the table. Then Grand- 
father led the water buffalo into the kitchen, 
and the door was barred. For thieves steal the 
fowls and pigs that are left outside. Once rob- 
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Growing Pains 


By Marguerite Gode 


I’M NOT so big as Bill is, 
Nor so small as Betty Jean, 


But some one always has to be 


And Grandma says if | eat lots 
Of vegetables | will 
Grow fast--and then perhaps 


Catch up with Brother Bill. 


bers had taken Grandfather's 
buffalo, and for a long time he 
had had nothing to cultivate 
his rice with. There had been 
no money to buy another buf- 
falo to harness to the plow or 
to the stone mill. 

As the family sat in the 
dooryard in the cool of the 
evening, Woo Dip told Yick 
Foon of the coin and the fan. 

‘May I buy the fan on the 
morrow, Mother?” she begged. 

“If your grandfather says you 
may.” Her mother smiled 
fondly into the eager face. “But 
remember the cold winter will 
be coming, and only the rich 
can heat their huts. Your 
grandmother needs a warm 
coat. She is old and shivers, 
and neither the cotton-padded 
clothes nor the cooking stove 
will heat her thin body. And I 
must buy cloth to make shoes 
for the winter—shoes for us 
all. Still, it is your coin, and if 
you want the fan, you have my 
consent to purchase it.” 

No more was said, and soon 
the family was sleeping in the 
dooryard for the house had 
only one window and the air 
was stifling. Woo Dip fought the mosquitoes 
that swarmed from the rice field, but after a 
while she slept, dreaming of dancing shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, of white men with 
warm coats, of Grandmother vainly trying to 
warm herself by the little cooking stove. 

After the noonday meal the next day, Woo 
Dip sought her grandfather. “May I go to the 
village to spend the coin, Grandfather?” she 
asked. 

Grandfather put on the socks and straw 
sandals, Woo Dip brushed her hair and washed 
her feet, and they went = (Please turn to page 28) 
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Jets 


All reprint rights reserved by the author \ 


PART TWO 
OMETHING had _hap- 
pened. The men had called 

for help! Strange, Jet thought, 
that he had not heard them. 
He must have been sleeping 
soundly. But he heard now 
from a distance the sharp crack 
of a whip as it snapped in mid- 
air. 

Jet’s hands shook as he fum- 
bled with the buttons on his 
coarse, homespun jacket. Fa- 
ther needed him, and he, Jet, 
was going out into the night— 
far out beyond the glow of the 
campfire. He crawled quickly 
over the grain sack and jumped 
from the wagon wheel to the 
ground. 


“Are you ready?” his father 
asked as he handed Jet a long, 
supple whip. Jet raised it, but 
his father said quickly, “Don’t 
crack it here. Let the children 
sleep.” 

Jet lowered the whip. Father 
had spoken to him almost as 
one man speaks to another! He, 
Jet, was not one of the chil- 
dren to be left asleep. He 
slipped his hand through. the 
leather loop at the butt of the 
whip. “I’m ready,” he said. 

They walked around the 
wagon. Jet saw his mother 
standing with a number of 
other women near the fire. 
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They had coats on \over their 
night clothes. \ 

His mother left the fire and 
came toward him. “I know my 
son will be brave,” $he said, 
and_placed her hand\ on his 
shoulder. 

Then other men with ropes 
came running. Jet and \his fa- 
ther joined them and hurried 
out into the night. 

The darkness was intense. 
Big, black clouds moved slow- 
ly across the sky and hid the 
young spring moon. Jet had to 
run a few steps. He could not 
possibly walk fast enough to 
keep up with the men. He had 
wanted to stay near his father, 
but to stay near the group was 
the best that he could do. He 
could not tell one man from 
another in the darkness. And 
they hurried so. 

A whip cracked somewhere 
near and the men answered 
with shouts. Soon they were 


met by one of the herders who | 


threw his arms wide. “The cat- 
tle have scattered,” he told 
them. 

“The cattle have scattered!” 
Jet echoed with alarm. Why, 
that was the very reason that 
the men and older boys 
watched at night, so the milch 
cows would not scatter or wan- 
der away. Would Lonny and 
Sarah and the rest of the chil- 
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\ and wait there.” 
attentively. 


“You aren't going to turn sissy and tattle, are you?” 


dren have to do without their 
milk tomorrow? And if the 
men did not get the cows back 
Mother could not churn and 
make the nice big pats of 
golden butter that tasted so 
good on hot hoecakes. Where 
was Ben? He had been on the 
watch tonight. And what had 
caused the cows to scatter? 
These questions crowded 
swiftly through Jet’s mind. But 
the men were not asking ques- 
tions. One of them was giving 
orders. ““Take whips and circle 
far out, then gradually close 
in. Some of you go to the creek 
Jet listened 


are sonny, you come with 
’ Jet heard some one say 


i ‘ hand was placed on his 


shoulder. It was not his father’s 
voice nor his father’s hand; but 
Jet would soon be twelve, 
and Mother expected him to 
be brave. 

Jet straightened, threw his 
whip across his shoulder, and 
strode along by the man’s side. 
Then he knew who the man 


____was, It was Mr. Buxton, who 


Illustrations by 
Elizabeth Arthur 


rode in wagon number ten in 
the line and had a daughter 
named Matty who played with 
Sarah. It was almost as good 
as being with his father. 
“They have three cows and a 
young heifer tied down by the 


What the Story Told Last 
Month 


Jet Stockwell and his family pro- 
posed to travel by covered wagon to 
the West. Just before they started 
Jet’s grandfather said to him, “There 
are three things that I want you to take 
with you. This baggage is important 
and takes up no room at all. It is hon- 
esty, bravery, and loyalty. When you 
reach the new home, Uncle John will 
know if you still carry all three.” Many 
times in the days that followed Jet 
thought of his grandfather's words, 
but it was not until they were several 
days on the way that Jet’s baggage 
began to feel heavy. 

As they made camp one night Ben, 
a young friend of Jet's, told Jet that 
he was going to help herd cattle on 
the first shift that night. Watching the 
cattle at night and scaring off coyotes 
was a responsible job given only to 
the men and older boys. Ben was to 
take his older brother's place for a 
few nights. 

Jet told his mother that he wanted 
to help with the herding, but she an- 
swered that he was too young. ‘Only 
if something very unusual happened 
would I allow you to be called to help 
the herders.” But that very night Jet 
was awakened by his mother’s voice: 
“Get dressed quickly. Your father 
needs you! The herders are calling for 
help.” 


creek,” Jet heard him say. “We 
want you to stay there and 
watch. The men will bring 
other cows to that place as 
quickly as they find them.” 
“Will there be any one else 
there—watching, I mean?” Jet 
asked. 

“Yes, Ben Jeffries is there. He 
was herding tonight in his 
brother’s place. Your Uncle 
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John is staying with him until we 
get there. Then you boys will keep 
watch while your uncle and I go 
down the creek to search for other 
cows.” 

“Then it’s after midnight,” Jet 
exclaimed. ‘Uncle John takes the 
second shift.” 

“Long after midnight,” Mr. Bux- 
ton agreed. “It’s well toward 
morning. The cows became fright- 
ened, and scattered just before 
time to change shifts. The herders 
tried for a while to round them 
up by themselves. They did not 
want to bother the men who 
drive the wagons all day. But 
the cattle were too much for 
them. They finally had to call 
for help.” 


HE TWO were among the 

trees now. Mr. Buxton 
shouted to let the watchers 
know they were coming. Both 
Uncle John and Ben answered. 
Soon they were all together. 
Another cow had been found 
and tied while Mr. Buxton had 
gone to bring the men from 
camp. That made five cows 
secured there. The boys sat 
down together on a log, and 
the men started off down the 
creek, 

Uncle John turned. “Boys, if 
anything happens, use your 
heads. Do the best you can.” 
Then the men were gone and 
the two boys were alone. 

“Well, you got to help the 

herders after all,” Ben greeted 
his friend. 
_“This isn’t herding,” Jet pro- 
tested, ‘‘this is trouble! I don’t see 
how the cows could scatter with 
so many boys and men watching. 
You were out tonight, Ben, how 
did it happen?” 

“Did any of the men say how it 
happened—or—or how they 
thought it might have happened ?” 
Ben asked anxiously. 

“No, none of the men that I 
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heard,” Jet assured him. “The 
man who met us said only that the 
cows had scattered. Then another 
man began telling the others what 
was best to do.” 

“Maybe they don’t know,” Ben 
said slowly. Then suddenly, “But 
I know.” 

“You do!” Jet exclaimed. “Then 
how did it happen? How could it 
happen?” 

tell you, if you'll not tell,” 
Ben whispered. 

“Of course I won't tell,” Jet told 


right through the guards.”” Both 
boys were quiet for a few mo- 
ments, then Ben said, “Remember, 
you promised not to tell.” 

“I remember,” Jet answered 
slowly. 

The boys sat there on the log 
and listened. It was quiet and 
dark. Jet shuffled his feet uneasily. 
How could Ben have gone to sleep 
when the men trusted him to 
keep watch? And if he had gone 
to sleep, why did he not tell? By 
rights he should tell his father and 
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On and on they ran. The heifer going faster and faster 


him, “if you don’t want me to.” 

“All right. That’s a promise.” 
Ben jerked the words. “I went to 
sleep. That's what happened!” 

“You went to sleep?” Jet asked 
in amazement. 

“Yes, I went to sleep, and—and 
the coyotes got in among the cat- 
tle. Then everything was just a 
scramble. The cattle seemed to go 
every way all at once. They broke 


the other men just what had 
caused the trouble. 

Maybe they would not let Ben 
herd any more. But he should tell 
them just the same. It was wrong 
for him to keep silent when he 
knew that he was to blame. Some 
innocent boy might be accused of 
not doing his duty when really it 
was all Ben’s fault. It was wrong! 
Then Jet sat up very straight. He 
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was sharing that secret with Ben. 
“And I promised not to tell,” he 
thought guiltily. “I’m helping him 
deceive the other boys and—and 
our fathers.” 

Jet got up and walked around 
the log. It was not honest of Ben 
to hold back the truth about going 
to sleep. Jet guessed he was not 
honest either, if he kept Ben’s se- 
cret. He wished Ben had not told 
him. But he had asked for it. If he 
broke his promise and told his 
father—but you should not break 
promises once they were given! 
Anyway, if he broke his promise 
and did tell, that would be dis- 
loyal to Ben. 

He sat down on the log again 
and held his head in his hands, his 
elbows resting on his knees. Jet 
wished he could ask Mother what 
was best for him to do. But he 
could not ask Mother without tell- 
ing her all about it, and he must 
not tell. Bravery, honesty, loyalty 
—why, that was the baggage 
Grandfather had given him to car- 
ty! Maybe Grandfather’s baggage 
did not take up any space, but it 
had got mighty heavy before he 
realized it. 

“What's wrong with you?” Ben 
asked. “‘Are you scared?” 

“No. I’m not scared,” Jet said in 
even tones, “but I do think you 
should tell your father that you 
went to sleep, and—and just what 
happened.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” Ben 
snapped. “And never get to go 
with the herders again at night? 
Well, I won't tell! I'll stay awake 
next time. That will even things 
up some. Then too I’m staying 
here in the dark watching these 
cows with just you for company. 
That ought to mean something.” 
When Jet did not answer, Ben 
asked, “You aren’t going to turn 
sissy and tattle, are you?” 

“I promised,” Jet told him. 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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W ELL, can you stamp col- 
lectors look back over the 
summer months and say that your 
collection is more complete and 
better arranged than it was last 
June? Probably most of you will 
answer yes, for summer is a splen- 
did time to build up your collec- 
tion. 

But now that you are starting 
back to school, do not let your 
stamps gather dust on a 
closet shelf. They are too 
valuable as playmates 
and friends to be treated 
in that way, and besides 
they can actually help 
you in the schoolroom. 

When you turn the 
pages of your stamp al- 
bum, there marches past | 
you a parade of famous © 
persons out of every cen- 
tury of history. An Egyptian Pha- 
raoh, Julius Caesar, Saint Paul, 
Richard the Lion-hearted, Joan of 
Arc, Washington, Lincoln, Lind- 
bergh, and hundreds of others 
stand forth on the stamps of the 
world. By examining the stamps 
in our albums we can learn much 
about these heroes: how they 
lived, what adventures they had, 
and what their country and their 
times were like. 

If we were to 
board a magic car- 
pet that could whisk 
us from place to 
place with airplane 
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Our Stamp 


Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz, |r. 


all the spots of beauty.and interest 
that are pictured on the stamps in 
your collection. By just turning 
the pages of your album you can 
jump from the grandeur of 
Niagara Falls to the lonely moun- 
tain peaks of Tannu Tuva in far- 
off Russia. In another minute you 
may be viewing the coconut palms 
on a South Sea island. 

Do you want to surprise your 
teacher and make better 
grades for yourself in 
geography and history? 
Then let your stamps 
help you! For instance, 
when you are studying 
the geography of a cer- 
tain country, prepare a 


rer special exhibit of the 
ere 


stamps that you have col- 
lected from that country. 
One group of stamps can 
show what the people do there, 
farming, raising cattle, manufac- 
turing; another can show the 
famous men and so forth. 

Take time to work out your ex- 
hibit carefully. Mount it on a sheet 
of cardboard, and under each 
stamp print a short sentence ex- 
plaining what the stamp shows. 
Scott’s Standard Stamp Catalogue, 
which you can obtain from the 
library, explains all about the pic- 
tures on the face of 
the stamps. 

An old picture 
frame provides an 
excellent means of 
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“ ELIVER us from bond- 

D age, O Lord God of 
Israel!” 

This was the constant cry of 
the Hebrew people enslaved in 
Egypt. . 

Many years before they had 
been driven from their homes 
in Canaan by drought and 
famine. They had come into 
Egypt to find food that they 
might live, but they had always 
been a strange people in a 
strange land. As long as Joseph 
and the Pharaoh he served had 
ruled over Egypt, the Egyptians 
had treated them kindly, but 
after Joseph’s death a new 
Pharaoh came to the throne. 
From that time on the Egyp- 
tians did not treat the Hebrews 
kindly but kept them in bond- 
age—downtrodden, despised, 
and sorrowful. 

The new Pharaoh was a 
harsh and cruel ruler. He hated 
the Israelites and put hard 
taskmasters over them. They 
were made to work in the 
fields and to pull heavy loads. 
They dug out stones and car- 
ried mortar. Whatever hard 
work there was to do, the cruel 
king made the Hebrew people 
do it. 


12 September 


The Chosen Prince 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 
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But the more Pharaoh tried 
to break the spirit of the Israel- 
ites the closer they were drawn 
together. In spite of all their 
trouble, they multiplied in 
number and grew exceedingly 
strong. The land was full of 
them. This caused Pharaoh 
much anxiety. 

“Come, let us deal harshly 
with the Hebrews. They could 
in time of war join the enemy 
and fight against us,” the king 
said to the nobles at his court. 

So the burdens of the He- 
brew people were increased. 
Tighter became the bonds of 
slavery. From grief and afflic- 
tion they knew no escape. 

“God of our fathers, save us,” 
they moaned. 

Then Pharaoh showed how 
wicked he really was. He gave 
an order that all boy babies 
born to Hebrew parents should 
be put to death. 

“Throw them into the river 
as soon as they are born!” he 
commanded. 

The Hebrews thought they 
had known grief in the past, 
but this was the greatest sorrow 
of all. They bowed their heads 
to the ground. Had the God of 
their fathers forgotten them in 
this strange land? 

But the God of Israel had 
heard their cry, and 
He had a plan to 
save them. 


T THE king’s palace 
flowers bloomed, and 
fountains flowed in the court- 
yard. Idols of gold and of 
brass stood at convenient 


places, for the Egyptians wor- 
shiped idols instead of the true 
and living God. In this palace 
was a young and beautiful 
ptincess, the king’s own 
daughter. The king was very 
proud of her and granted her 
every wish. Egyptian girls 
thought it a great honor to 
live at the palace and wait 
upon her as serving maids. 

It was the custom of the 
princess and her serving maids 
to go to bathe in the clear 
waters of the Nile. One day as 
they walked along the water’s 
edge, the king’s daughter ex- 
claimed, ‘An ark! See it float- 
ing among the bulrushes!” 

To one of her maids, she 
said, “Go bring it to me that I 
may see what is in it.” 

The maid waded out into 
the shallow water, holding the 
flags and bulrushes apart as she 
went. She reached the ark, 
which we should call a basket, 
and took hold of it. It had 
been daubed with slime and 
pitch so that it would not leak. 
Slowly she drew it toward her, 
and carefully lifted it upon the 
bank where the princess stood. 

Pharaoh’s daughter removed 
the lid. 

“This is one of the Hebrew 
children!”’ she cried, for inside 
the ark was a baby. 

The maids crowded round in 
wide-eyed surprise. The child 
had soft, dark eyes and a beau- 
tiful face, and his body was 
well formed. 

When he saw so many faces 
peering down at him, he cried. 
He may have been hungry too, 


for the women had no way of 
knowing how long he had 
been in the ark. The heart 
of the king’s daughter was 
touched. 

Just then a little girl came 
running up and asked of the 
princess, ‘Shall I go and find 
a nurse among the Hebrew 
women, that she may nurse the 
child for you?” 

“Yes, do,” the princess said. 

The little girl was Miriam, 
the baby’s own sister, but the 
princess did not know that. 
Miriam hurried home and told 
her mother all that had hap- 
pened. 

“The princess wants a nurse 
for the baby,” his sister said. 

The mother’s eyes filled with 
tears. For three months she 
had hid her boy child from 
those who would perform the 
king’s orders. Surely now, if 
the king’s own daughter had 
him in her care, the king 
would not have him killed. 

The mother followed her 
young daughter back to the 
river. “This woman would like 
to serve as the baby’s nurse,” 
Miriam told the princess. 

Pharaoh’s daughter said to 
the woman, ‘Take the child 
and nurse him, and I will give 
you wages. When he is old 
enough I will take him to the 
palace as my own son.” 

So the child’s own mother 
took the baby home with her 
and nursed him. Tenderly she 
cuddled him in her arms and 
thanked God that the life of 
her son had been spared. 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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~GOD IS NEAR US 


By Janet Denton (8 years) 
Venice, Calif. 


God is near us in the morning, 
With the sun’s first shining ray, 

And He stays here close beside us, 
Leads us through the busy day. 


God is near us in the evening 
When the day comes to an end; 

We can feel Him in the shadows 
Like a faithful, loving friend. 


THERE’S SOMETHING 
NICE ABOUT 
EVERYBODY 


By Betty Ruth Lindquist 
(10 years) 
Funk, Nebr. 


There’s something nice about ev- 
erybody, 

You'll find it if you try, 

Don’t give up in despair and cry. 


There’s something nice about ev- 
erybody, 

Are they good sports at play? 

Are they kind in someway? 


There’s something nice about ev- 
erybody, 

So please don’t cry and fret, 

And please don’t forget. 


There’s something nice about ev- 
erybody, 

You'll find it if you try. 

Don’t give up in despair and cry. 


14 September 


A FAIRY WEDDING 


By Patricia Billups (9 years) 
Dana Point, Calif. 
The church was in the greenwood 
Where jack-in-the-pulpit stood; 
In the steeple bluebells rang, 
While a choir of fairies sang. 


The bride’s dress was a morning 


glory, 
The groom’s of honeycomb cord- 
uroy, 
The bridesmaids’ dresses of pop- 
ies 


And hats of yellow dandelions. 


After the wedding was over 
They left on their honeymoon; 

They sailed away on a whitecap, 
And said, “We will be back 


soon!” 
& 


Editor's Note: Reading the poems and 
stories selected by our guild judges 
this month, don’t you consider them 
unusually fine work? We are very 
proud of the boys and girls that write 
for these pages. Sometimes work is so 
exceptional that we write to the parents 
of the child just to make doubly sure 
that it is original. We wish we had 
more room for your work. We receive 
so much more good material than we 
have room to publish. 

If you plan to submit a poem or 
story for these pages, remember the 
following rules: We want only your 
own original work. We cannot use 
copied material. Give your full name, 
age, and address, and have one of 
your parents or a teacher send a note 
along with your work stating that he 
knows it to be your own original work. 
All seasonal work must reach our of- 
fice three months in advance of the 
date for which it is intended. Unused 
material is not returned. Any child 
under fifteen may submit his work 
whether he is a WEE WISDOM sub- 
scriber or not. 


THE SOO CANALS 


By Jean Younglove (12 years) 
Berlin, Wis. 


The “Soo” Canal is fun to watch, 
With the freighters steaming 
by; 
The water changes slowly 
From low and then to high. 


It’s fun to watch the boats rise up, 
But in delight I cry 
When the sailor who jumps from 
boat to shore 
Comes fast a-running by. 


I really think he’s awfully brave 
To jump from boat to shore; 
I'd certainly like to applaud him 

And always ask for more. 


But now when the boat's all ready 
to go 
Is when I like it most; 
It toots the horn and makes a 
noise 
That sounds just like a boast. 


Now that it’s on its way again 
As happy as can be, 
You'd never know it’s just been 
through 
The lock of Sault Sainte Marie. 


3 
COOKIES 


By Lucy Jones (6 years) 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Vanilla cookies are very good, 
I eat them every night. 

Then I take my Teddy bear 
And hold it very tight. 


y 


DREAM VISIONS 


By Michael Abril Fernandez 
(5 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Now close your eyes, Mother, 
And then you make a wish— 
You didn’t know that I 

Was going to kiss you. 

Shall I do it again? 

Last night the fairy queen 
Gave me a magic kiss. 

God was there too and 

He wrote words on my heart 
Saying, “I love Mother.” 
God looked like the man in 
The moon—fat and jolly. 
Then he took me up the 
Moon path to play in the 
Moon garden in my dreams. 
And the Man in the Moon 
Brought all the stars in his 
Basket for me to shine. 
When I polished them all 
Shiny-bright, he let me 
Hang them out in the sky. 

I was a green comet 

Just sparkling and telling 
You to read me some poems. 


A KING’S EXAMPLE 


By Virginia Aaron (14 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Again the king was pronounc- 
ing sentence upon one of his sub- 
jects who had done a cowardly act. 

Above all things the king dis- 
liked cowards. He would preach 
to his subjects hour after hour on 
cowardice, and at the end of each 
speech he would ask the people to 
follow his example, for he claimed 
to be afraid of nothing. He called 
himself King Edward the Fearless. 

One day while finishing his 
speech in the usual manner the 
king put his finger to his lips, and 
all were silent. 

“Squeak! Squeak!” 

At first the sound could hardly 
be heard, then finally it became 
louder and louder, until a little 
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gray mouse ran onto the scene, 
right upon the throne beside the 
king. 

The king shrieked, ‘Save me! 
Save me, some one!” and he 
leaped from his throne into the 
midst of the people. 

The people then said what they 
had never dared to say before, 
“Practice what you preach.” 


MY WEEPING WILLOW 


By Anne Maley (13 years) 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Please tell me, weeping willow, 
why are you sad today? 

Here in this peaceful valley, where 
your drooping branches 
sway, 

Perhaps your thoughts are wan- 
dering; and now and then 
you sigh, 

While long-forgotten memories 
are passing swiftly by. 


Perhaps a little child was playing 
‘neath you then 

Who now has strength and man- 
hood: a leader among 
men; 

Or are you thinking of that lass, 
the one with golden hair, 

Whose happiness and sorrows an- 
other now will share? 


To me you'll always be best loved, 
most cherished of all trees, 
No matter where I see you, near 
valleys, brooks, or leas, 
The vision of you weeping in my 
dreams will fondly stray, 
And in my heart be embedded, 
like jewels, from day to 


day. 


SWINGING 


By Carol Lynn Trumbo (6 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


Swinging on the branches 
Is what I love: 

Leaves fall around me 
From above! 


THE POPLAR TREE 


By Jean Mildred Parsons 
(10 years) 
Peterboro, Ont., Can. 


The poplar tree 
Stands so tall 

I wonder that 
It does not fall. 


It stands so tall . 
Against the sun, 
Where little children 
Have great fun. 


The poplar tree 
That stands so tall 

Against the blue 
And purple wall, 


Stands as a sentinel 
To reach the sky 
As clouds go 
Gaily floating by. 


HAPPY HOURS 


By Freola Files (11 years) 
Holden, Mass. 


How I love to sit in the woods 
On a cool summer’s day, 
Under the big pine tree by the 
babbling brook 
And dream my happy hours 
away; 


Lying on the soft pine needles, 
Looking up from my book at 
the sky, 
To hear the breeze 
through the trees 
Or see a bird flying on high. 


rustling 


Once when I was under the big 
pine tree 

I saw growing a shy anemone; 

She seemed to look at me and say, 

“Is this too your favorite spot to 
spend the day?” 
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‘“¢T WISH I were starting to school!” said the Cheerfulness Elf, as we 
watched a stream of laughing boys and girls hurry past. 

“You funny elf,” I laughed. “You know it won’t be five minutes 

until you'll be right there in that schoolroom with all those boys and 


girls!” 


The Cheerfulness Elf grinned. ‘Well, I always like to stick close 
to my Booster friends wherever they are,’ he said. 
“Just suppose for a minute that you were starting to school today,” 
I said to him. ‘““What do you think you would find in the Good Words 
Booster pledge that would help you in school ?” 
“Let me think,” the elf replied. ‘Well, first I should say that it would 
help me to be a respectful and obedient pupil.” 


“Very good, indeed.” I smiled. 


“And second, it would keep me from entering into disputes on the 
playground. It would make me a peacemaker too.” 


“Anything more?” I asked. 


“Yes, it would make me honest in my classwork, and it would help 
me always to be thoughtful of others. It would help me to make friends, 


and to keep them too.” 


“There’s something else very important that you’ve forgotten,” I 


reminded him. 


“Oh, no I haven't!” the Cheerfulness Elf said. ‘Being a Booster 
would help me to remember that ‘God is my help in every need.’ If I 
had a hard lesson or problem I would ask God to help me, and He 


would!” 


“Then you think belonging to the Booster Club will help any boy 


or girl in his schoolwork?” I inquired. 


“It will do more than that! It will help him wherever he goes—all 


his life!’ the Cheerfulness Elf smiled. 


If you wish to become a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club just write and tell the secre- 
tary, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., 
that you want to become a mem- 
ber. She will send you an applica- 
tion blank. The purpose of the 
club is to help boys and girls 
speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. 
There are no dues. 


16 September 


It is the desire of the Good 
Words Booster Club to aid every 
Booster who needs help. Boosters 
who wish prayers for help with 
their problems may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all re- 
quests for prayers are handed to 
Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people at Unity School 
who pray for those who need 


help.) 


It isn’t easy to say, “I’m sorry,” 
when we have been in the wrong. 
But when we can say it and really 
mean it, the sun will shine for us 
as it did for Elaine. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was very glad 
when your letter saying I was a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster Club 
came to my house. About a week ago 
my girl friend and I got mad at each 
other. My conscience bothered me 
very much, but I didn’t think I would 
ever be able to tell her I was sorry. 
But suddenly it seemed as if I heard 
the Cheerfulness Elf telling me I 
should do it. The clouds seemed sud- 
denly to disappear and in their place 
the sun came out. My friend and I 
are now the best of pals, and I try to 
say only the best things about all my 
friends. I will try faithfully to live 
up to the pledge, and I know that 
things will always come out right in 
the end. May God bless and keep all 
the members of the Booster Club. 
—Elaine Carbine. 

Jesus said we should return 
good for evil. Rupert will find 
that happiness, health, and pros- 
perity are his when he follows the 
teachings of the Master. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am having a vaca- 
tion now, and I hope I shall be able 
to have a good time. I will help by 
always keeping a smile on my face 
and having a kind word for every one 
whomever I meet. The Cheerfulness 
Elf says that that is the only way to 
have joy. It seems hard to smile 
sometimes when another boy insults 
you. It seems almost as if you were 
acting the coward. But Jesus acted that 
way, and I know it is the best way. I 
hope He will help me to do as He 
did. I sometimes forget and want to 
give back an insult when I am in- 
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sulted. But when I remember what 
the Cheerfulness Elf would say if he 
saw me, I always replace my wrath 
by a smile.—Rupert ]. Harewood (B. 
1.). 


Martha Lou’s letter contains a 
word that Boosters will want to 
look up in their dictionaries. We 
are glad that she enjoys being a 
Booster. 

Dear Secretary: It’s a lovely morn- 
ing here, so nice and sunshiny! Do 
you know what the Booster Club has 
done for me? It has brought me thirty- 
seven friends. They write lovely letters, 
and I wouldn’t take anything for their 
friendship. 

My friends ask me why I enjoy the 
Booster Club so much, and I always 
answer, “Because when you are a 
Booster you never know what good 
you can do next.” You always feel so 
much better after you have done a 
good deed, and it doesn’t hurt to do 
one often. 

My daddy is a paleontologist, and 
so he meets many people. A year ago 
he met a Japanese. He brought him 
home to dinner. The Japanese is a 
professor in a college in Tokio, 
Japan. He promised he would write 
to me, and he does. At Christmas he 


Colin have found this to be true. 

Dear Secretary: It is a long time 
since I wrote to you, but I hope you 
will not mind. Now that Colin, my 
brother, has become a Booster it is 
easier to keep the pledge, as some- 
times we remind each other, but I am 
sorry to say that several times we have 
both forgotten. 

At home I am remodeling my den. 
I am making a frame to hold The 
Prayer of Faith, and one to hold my 
pledge card. Colin and I are also mak- 
ing plaques out of plywood to cele- 
brate the coronation of our king and 
queen. 

Seeing that Whitsuntide* comes be- 
fore I shall be writing again, I wish 
you and all other Boosters a jolly good 
time.—John Lawton (England). 


Florence’s letter contains a good 
idea for Boosters. Why not keep 
a Booster diary, as she does? 

Dear Secretary: 1 have found a 
good way to keep a Booster record. 
You see I won a five-year diary for 
perfect attendance, and I also got one 
from Mother. So I am going to use 
one for a Booster diary. Each day I 
shall write in it whether I have helped 
anybody that day (that doesn’t mean 
just doing my regular chores), and 


Joyous as can be! 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“I’m free the whole bright summer long, 


But when September rolls around 


School’s the place for me!” 


sent me a beautiful doll. I named her 
after his wife Hanako. Although I 
don’t play with dolls I enjoy this 
one.—Martha Lou Rice. 


It is easier to keep the pledge 
when two Boosters are working 
together. John and his brother 
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whether I’ve been angry or said nice or 
mean words. 

I think that we should all be more 
grateful for all the things that God 
has done for us—perhaps not direct- 
ly, but through other people. I am 
sure that He must have given Morse 


*The English name for the season of 
Pentecost following Easter. 


| 


the idea of the telegraph and Bell 
the idea of the telephone; and the 
ideas for radios and phonographs also 
came from Him. Some people take it 
all as a matter of course ——Florence 
W hite. 


The next nine months will be 
full of work, play, and happy ex- 
periences for Boosters in the class- 
room and on the playground. My 
love and good wishes go with you. 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH PEN PALS 


Mary Ruth Cornforth, Servard, 
Okla.; Gloria Werner (11 years), 
4 Franklin St., Millvale, Pa.; 
Yvonne Brown, Box 53, Lorena, Tex.; 
Clara L. Henry, Rte. 1, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; Phyllis Lowe (13), Huntley, 
Nebr.; Virginia Lowe (9), Huntley, 
Nebr.; Billy Cannon, 303 N. 8th St., 
Opelika, Ala.; Eloise Chapman (13), 
208 McBride St., Durand, Mich.; 
Phyllis Jackman (13), 1107 Third 
St., Alamosa, Colo.; Grace Gamble, 
1174 Court St. N., Fergus Falls, 
Minn.; Wanda Stockebrand (12), Rte. 
2, Yates Center, Kansas.; Doris Tin- 
dall (11), Glen Mills, Pa.; Wilma 
Jean Sullivan (15) and Marjorie Lois 
Sullivan (12), 208 S. Cornell Circle, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ellen Jane Atte- 
bery (13), 804 N. 76th St. E. St. 
Louis, Ill.; Ann Marie Curcuro (13), 
849 N. 8ist St., E. St. Louis, IIL; 
Vonda Miller (12), Rte. 2, Stanberry, 
Mo.; Bob Clark, Rte. 1, King City, 
Mo.; Rose Marie Young, 1826 W. 
18th, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Jean H. 
King (16), 342 University Ave., 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada; Daphne 
Heywood (11), Rte. 1, Abbotsford, 
B. C., Canada; Marian Schneider, 
1324 Zschokkee St., Highland, III; 
Josephine Bass (14), Emily Williams 
(14), Doris Ruth Bedingfield (14), 
Jammie Williams (11), and Ellen 
Williams (14), all of Opelika, Ala.; 
Virginia Dalgleish, Box 50, Kamloops, 
B. C., Canada; Marjorie Cheatum, 507 
S. Pine, Pratt, Kans.; Jean Braasch 
(12), 1715 N. 1st St., Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Jean Daniels (11), Shawmut, 
Maine; Adele Winterfield (10), 60 
Center St., City Island, N. Y.; Mary 
Arleen Morrison (13), Riverside, 
Bridgeport, Nebr. 
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Friendship Garden 


“Weeds soon.s 
choke the 
unused path.” 


18 September 


By Sara Sloane McCarty 


“HERE’S no danger of 

weeds growing on this 
path,” Molly laughed. Her 
dark curls clung damply to her 
flushed cheeks. 

She and Jane had been hoe- 
ing and raking all morning in 
the old-fashioned garden that 
they had planted in Molly’s 
yard. Gay hollyhocks nodded 
above dainty bachelor buttons, 
bright gaillardias, and low 
borders of sweet alyssum. 

Down the center of the gar- 
den a neat path led to Molly’s 
back gate. Molly could run 
straight through the gate to 
Jane’s back door. Two pairs of 
swift feet kept the path smooth, 
for the only time that Molly 
was not running to see Jane 
was when Jane was running to 
see Molly! 

Jane pushed back her golden 
braids and squatted on her 
heels to rest. “Let’s call it our 
old-fashioned friendship gar- 
den,” she suggested, “because 
we have been friends ever 
since we can remember.” 

“All right,” Molly agreed; 
“and this is the friendship 
path that leads from one 
friend’s house to the other.” 
She gave it a few special lov- 
ing pats with her trowel. 

“How ambitious you are!” 
called a gay voice. 


A girl no older than Molly 
or Jane came down the path, 
but somehow she seemed more 
grown-up. Her frock was not 
a simple homemade dress like 
Molly’s or Jane’s. Even her ” 
hair was arranged differently. 
She wore it cut long with a 
ribbon tied in a bow on top 
her head. 


“She looks just 
like a picture in 
a magazine,” 
Jane thought, 
and felt strange- 
ly ill at ease. 

“This is our 
new neighbor who just moved 
in yesterday,” Molly explained 
to Jane somewhat shyly. “Eli- 
nor, I want you to meet Jane.” 

“How do you do,” Elinor 
greeted formally, thrusting out 
a slim, carefully manicured 
hand. 

Jane was suddenly conscious 
of her own grubby fingers, + 
weed-stained and brown. The . 
new girl bubbled over with & 
friendliness, but Jane could 
only feel uncomfortable and 
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stupid with nothing to say. 

Molly tried to help out the 
conversation. “Jane writes lit- 
tle plays,” she volunteered. 
“Sometimes we act them out 
here in the back yard.” 

“How very interesting!” Eli- 
nor said brightly, looking in- 
tently at Jane for the first time. 

Jane was covered with con- 
fusion. She had never heard 
any gitl speak like that. It 
sounded cold and frightening. 

Molly tried again. ‘Elinor 
has seen lots of plays in Eng- 
land and in Par- 
is too. Her fa- 
ther is a stage de- 


signer — didn’t 
you say so, Eli- 
nor?” 

“Oh, yes, in- 


deed,” Elinor agreed. “I think 
the stage is fascinating, don’t 
you?” 

“I’ve never been to a real 
theater,” Jane blurted out hon- 
estly. 

“Never been!” Elinor began. 
Then she bubbled over into 


her merry laugh. ‘‘How 
quaint!” 

After Jane had fled home 
with a muttered excuse about 
having to help with dinner, 
Molly felt rather unhappy. She 
was fond of Jane, and she real- 
ized in a vague way that Jane 
was afraid of Elinor. “It’s no 
wonder,” she thought. “I'd 
have been afraid too, I sup- 
pose, if our mothers hadn’t 
been old friends.” 

Then the fascination of the 
new girl drove all thoughts of 
Jane from Molly’s mind. Eli- 
nor was talking about plays 
and about the “Children’s The- 
ater” in the city. 

“It’s really just a short trip in 
our car,” she was _ saying. 
“Mother can take us to the city 
for luncheon. We’ll attend the 
matinee and be home in time 
for dinner. The play is to be 
“The Bluebird.’ You know it, 
of course?” 

Fortunately Molly did know 
Maeterlinck’s delightful play. 
She and Jane had read the play 
together sitting under the old 


apple tree in Jane’s yard. So wee: 
Molly nodded carelessly. She 
hoped that Elinor would never 2° 0 0.8? 
discover how little she really M95, ope 
knew about the things that Wwah’s 


seemed to make up Elinor’s 
life. She wanted Elinor to be 
her friend. 

It would be strange and ex- 
citing to eat in a big city res- 
taurant and stranger still to sit 
in the darkened theater watch- 
ing Tyltyl and Mytyl come to 


“This is the 
friendship path.” 
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life on a brilliant stage. Only one 
thought marred Molly’s happi- 
ness. 

“If only Jane could go,” she 
said. 

“You mean your quaint little 
friend with the braided hair?” 
Elinor laughed. 

Molly suddenly felt apologetic 
for Jane. She wished that Elinor 
would read one of Jane’s plays. 
Then she would want Jane for a 
friend too. She did not want Eli- 
nor to think that she chose queer 
friends. 


FTER that there were many 
visits back and forth to Eli- 
nor’s house, more trips to the city, 
and excursions to museums and 
art galleries. Molly was so busy 
that she forgot all about her 
friendship garden until Grand- 
mother questioned her. 

“Seems to me I saw a good many 
weeds in your garden,” Grand- 
mother said, stopping at Molly’s 
door one morning. “Once they get 
a start, it’s mighty hard to keep 
them out.” 

“I know,” Molly replied, a little 
pucker growing between her eyes. 
“T just haven’t had time to work 
in the garden.” 

She was trying to decide what 
to wear on her approaching visit 
to Elinor’s Aunt Mab. The date 
was still undecided, but Molly 
wanted everything to be in readi- 
ness. Elinor had told her such 
wonderful tales of Aunt Mab’s 
beautiful home, about the butlers 
and French maids. It all sounded 
like a fairy tale to Molly. 

“Seems to me,” Grandmother 
went on half to herself, “that I 
saw Jane looking rather lonely 
yesterday.” 

Molly stared thoughtfully at 
the toe of her slipper. 

“There is an old saying I like 
very much that says, ‘Go often to 
the house of a friend, for weeds 
soon choke the unused path.” 
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Grandmother went back to her 
quilting. 

There came a soft knock at 
Molly’s door. 

“Molly!” called a familiar voice. 
“Are you busy?” 

“Come in,” Molly called without 
much enthusiasm. 

Jane did not burst headlong 
into Molly's room as usual. If 
Molly had not been so wrapped 
up in her own thoughts she might 
have noticed that Jane acted shy 
and strange. Her blue eyes were 
alight with something of great 
importance. Molly did not notice 
that either. She thought only that 
Jane really should wear her hair 
some other way. Braids did look 
old-fashioned. 

“Molly,” Jane faltered. She did 
not know just how to begin. She 
felt as if a wall had grown up 
between her life and Molly’s, 
shutting her outside. 

“Well, what is it?” Molly asked 
rather rudely. All the time she 
was thinking, “Shall I wear my 
blue dress or the brown one? If 
Elinor wears brown 

“Molly,” Jane began slowly, “I 
have written a play.” She waited 
for Molly’s customary shout of 
delight. It did not come, so she 
struggled on without encourage- 
ment. “It’s about our friendship 
garden. I thought——” 

“That's nice, Jane,” Molly said, 
coming out of her deep thought. 
“Very nice, indeed.” 

Jane’s eyes blurred. ‘That 
sounds exactly like Elinor,’ she 
thought unhappily. 

A still small voice inside Molly 
kept saying, “Stop it! You're hurt- 
ing Jane. What makes you speak 
to her in that voice? Stop it, I 
say!’ But Molly did not listen. 

“I’m planning to give the play 
one week from Saturday,” Jane 
said bravely. ‘““Do you think that 
you 

“T'll see what I can do,” Molly 
said still in Elinor’s grand man- 


ner. ‘I'll be sure to come if I have 
no other engagement.” 

“Oh, Molly!” cried Jane sud- 
denly. She rushed out of the room, 
no longer able to hold back her 
tears. 

After Jane had gone, Molly 
went back to the all-important 
question of what to wear. But 
somehow the joy had gone out of 
her planning. The memory of 
Jane’s unhappy face would not 
leave her. 

She had not meant to hurt Jane. 
It was just that Elinor had made 
her see things in a new light 

“But,” said the still small voice, 
“you still love Jane. You miss her 
friendship even in the midst of 
your good times with Elinor. 
What are you going to do about 
it?” 

“T don’t care,” Molly said to her- 
self. “I won't give up Elinor.” 

“Did Jane ask you to do that?” 
questioned the still small voice. 

At last Molly threw herself 
across the bed, crying with vexa- 
tion and self-pity. 

There Grandmother found her. 
“Some one wants you on the tele- 
phone,” she said. 

Elinor’s merry laugh echoed 
over the telephone. “It’s all ar- 
ranged,” she said, “that is, if your 
mother will say yes. We are to go 
directly to my aunt’s house for 
dinner, spend the night there, 
visit my father’s studio next morn- 
ing, and see the Shakespearean 
Festival in the afternoon. Now be 
sure to save the date—one week 
from Friday and Saturday.” 

One week from Saturday! That 
was the date of Jane’s play. 

“Elinor,” Molly began haltingly, 
“I'm not sure that I can go. I'll 
have to call you later.” She hung 
up with a lump in her throat. 
Now Elinor would think her un- 
grateful. She might never ask her 
again. 

“Grandmother,” Molly asked, 
what was that quotation you told 
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Mary had a little lamb; 
Its fleece was white as snow. 


Everywhere that Mary went 


The lamb was sure to go. 


me about gardens?” 

“You mean about the weeds?” 
Grandmother smiled. 

“Yes, about the weeds on the 
garden path,” Molly urged. 
“"Go often to the house of a 
friend, for weeds soon choke the 
unused path.’ 

“That is just what I’m going to 
do!” Molly announced. She raced 


out of the house. Now that her 
decision was made, not another 
minute must separate her from 
Jane. 

“Oh!” she cried when she 
reached the garden. “Oh, dear!” 


EEDS straggled _every- 


where. Flowers drooped 
unhappily, half-hidden by giant 
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weeds. Worst of all was the path 
that once had looked so neat and 
trim. Not a bare spot remained. 

A patch of bright blue caught 
her attention. It moved. 

“Jane!” cried Molly, running 
toward her. 

For there on her hands and 
knees was Jane, weeding the 
friendship garden. Her long 
braids of golden hair shone in 
the sunlight and her face was rosy 
from her battle with the stubborn 
weeds. 

“Jane, dear!” Molly was on her 
knees beside her old friend. “I 
was just coming to tell you that I 
want to help with your new play. 
May I make costumes or some- 
thing? I’m stupid about sewing, 
but I'll work hard if you'll only 
tell me what to do.” The words 
tumbled over one another to keep 
the tears back. 

Jane sat back on her heels and 
looked earnestly at Molly. It 
seemed as if she could not gaze 
long enough at her dear face. 
There were dozens of replies she 
might have made: “If you think 
you can spare time from Elinor,” 
or “I don’t think you deserve to 
help with the play.” But that was 
not Jane’s way. 

Instead she said generously, 
“I’m glad you want to help me. It 
will be more fun working to- 
gether.” 

That afternoon Elinor insisted 
on knowing Molly’s reason for re- 
fusal of her invitation. 

“Well,” Molly confessed at last, 
“I’m helping Jane with her play 
and it is to be given the same day 
as the Shakespearean Festival, so 
I will not be able to go.” 

“Is that all?” laughed Elinor. “I 
was afraid for a moment that you 
were angry with me about some- 
thing. Do you suppose Jane would 
let me help with the play too?” 

“Oh, I’m sure she would, if you 
wanted to,” Molly began unbe- 
lievingly. 
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“I just love to design stage sets 
and work them out. Father will 
let me have things from his stu- 
dio.” 

“That will be wonderful!” cried 
Molly joyfully. She was thinking 
how thrilled Jane would be. 

So that afternoon found three 
girls on Jane’s cozy porch, busily 
planning Jane’s play. Jane forgot 
to be afraid of Elinor for she was 
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By Marguerite Gode 


The goldenrod 
Bursts into bloom 
By magic, 
| am told. 


And dusty highways 
Everywhere 

Are turned 
To lanes of gold. 


talking about something she un- 
derstood, and Elinor lost much of 
her formal manner in her enthu- 
siasm over the garden play. 

“It is to be the story of two 
flower people in an old-fashioned 
garden,” Jane explained. “I 
thought it might be fun to give 
the play in our garden,” she 
smiled at Molly, “with the audi- 
ence seated on the grass.” 


“Oh, I can just see it!’ exclaimed 
Elinor. “The low wall and the 
gate for a background! It will be 
lovelier than any make-believe 
garden scene!” 

“I know how I'll make the bach- 
elor button’s costume,’ Molly said 
suddenly. “Just rows and rows of 
big ruffled paper buttons!” 

The girls wondered where the 
time had gone when Jane’s moth- 
er brought out a simple luncheon 
of crisp salad, cocoa, and dainty 
sandwiches. 

“Aunt Mab would enjoy this,” 
Elinor confided. “She would un- 
derstand what fun it is to plan our 
very own play, for she wrote plays 
when she was a little girl.” 

“Elinor, your mother just tele- 
phoned,” Jane’s mother said as 
she brought out ice cream and 
some cookies that Jane herself had 
made. “She said to tell you that 
there will be a special children’s 
performance of ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ one week after 
the first performance.” 

“Isn't that grand?” Elinor cried. 
“Then we can all go. You will 
come with us, won’t you, Jane? 
My father will be delighted to 
meet a girl who writes such 
lovely plays. You'll like visiting 
his studio too.” 

“Thank you,” Jane said with 
shining eyes. “I’m sure I can go.” 

That night Molly slipped into 
Grandmother’s room before she 
went to bed. 

“Grandmother,” she said, giving 
her a hug, “the weeds are all gone 
from our garden path. I’m going 
to see that they never get started 
again.” 

“That’s my girl,” said Grand- 
mother lovingly. 


Table Blessing 
For joy and plenty, health and 


wer, 
I thank Thee, Father, every hour. 
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Briskly 
: 
To be sung at morning 
1. Brush, brush, brush, the song of the tooth- brush; Brush, brush, brush, we must 
To be sung at night 
In - side, out - side, down - side, and up - side, Brush, brush, brush, this is 
| keep our teeth so white. Brush, brush, brush, the song of the tooth- brush; We 
why our smiles are bright. Brush, brush, brush, the song of the tooth-brush; We 
= 
al-ways brush our teeth by the morning light. 
always brush our teeth before we go to bed at night. 
= 7) 
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66 O YOU think we should ask at the Han- 
levy place?” inquired Chink. “I don’t 
much like the idea of going there.” 

“I don’t either,” said Kegs, “and besides I 
don’t suppose she’d give us any papers if we 
did.” 

It was a Saturday in September shortly after 
school had started. The Spartans had hitched 
Surprise to the cart and were collecting old 
newspapers for the school which was raising 
money to buy new playground equipment. 

The Hanlevy farm was several miles east of 
the neighborhood where the Spartans lived, and 
the place was generally avoided by the neigh- 
bors. In its setting far back from the road in an 
immense grove of trees where it was in per- 
petual shade, the house had such a gloomy ap- 
pearance that the gang readily understood why 
the many rumors concerning old Mrs. Hanlevy 
were believed by the neighbors. 

The widow Hanlevy, it was said, never set 
foot off her grounds and did not encourage 
people to visit her. A pair of police dogs, gliding 
wolflike between the trees, bore out the report. 
One of these now regarded the Spartans silently 
through the bars of the ornamental iron gate. 

“I don’t believe those dogs are mean,” said 
Red as he slowly approached the gate. “Hello, 
old fellow,” he addressed the dog. “You look 
like a nice dog to me.” The dog stared at him 
for a moment and then started wagging his 
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By Curtis Haseltine 


Worth-While Visit 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


plumy tail in a long, slow arc of welcome. 

“Come on, gang,” said Red. “He’s willing to 
be friendly.” 

In a moment Surprise 
was tied to a post and the 
Spartans quickly slipped 
through the gate and 
closed it behind them. As 
they started up the long 
gravel drive to the house 
the other dog came 
bounding to meet them. 
After a brief inspection, 
he too approved of them, 
and the procession moved 
on with the dogs leading 
the way. 

“Tll bet that house has 
been here for a hundred 
years,” whispered Chink. 

“What are you whisper- 
ing for?” laughed Cora- 
lee. 

“IT don’t know.” Chink 
grinned sheepishly. “It 
just seemed natural.” 

The low, rambling 
stone structure ahead did 


“I don't believe those 
dogs are mean,” said Red 
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seem as old as the ancient trees that hung over 
it. The weather-beaten stone was the color of a 
worn rock ledge. Ivy climbed luxuriantly over 
the walls, and a faint tinge of green covered the 
curled shingles on the roof. 

“This must have been a beautiful house when 
it was new,” Red observed. 


“It’s scary now though,” said Kegs. “I still 
don’t know whether we're doing the right thing 
or not.” 

“Well,” Andy encouraged them, “even if Mrs. 
Hanlevy is unpleasant, the most she can do is 
to tell us to go away.” 

“And if she does, I don’t intend to hesitate,” 
declared Chink. 

When they had reached the porch they looked 
in vain for a knocker on the door or a bell 
button. 

“I guess the idea is to knock,” said Red, 
and he started to rap on the heavy door 
with his knuckles. 

“Wait a minute,’ cautioned Cousin 
Bob. “I think this is the doorbell.” 

He pointed to an iron handle attached 
to a rusty wire that extended from the 
wall. 

“There’s just one way to find out,” said 
David, and he grasped the handle and 
pulled. Far inside the house they could 
hear the tinkle of a tiny bell. “I remem- 
bered from a picture in my _ history 
book,” explained Cousin Bob. 

For several moments they heard no 
sound except the scraping of a branch on 
the porch roof and the beating of their 
own hearts. Finally they heard the latch 
being turned and saw the door slowly 
open. A bent-over, wrinkled old Negro 
in a white jacket stood in the doorway 
looking at them. 

“Is Mrs. Hanlevy home, please?” asked 
David. 

“Who may I say is calling?” the old 
Negro asked. 

David explained that they were pupils 


“One moment, please,” said the servant, and 
he turned and disappeared into the dark interior 
of the house. 


“He wasn’t so bad,” whispered Cousin Bob. 
“No,” agreed Coralee, “he looked like a pic- 
ture out of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


In a moment the old Negro returned. “Won't 
you please to come in?” he invited. 


S THE Spartans entered he led them into 
a large room. At the far end of the room, 
sitting directly in the light from an old- 
fashioned stained glass window, they saw an 
elderly, white-haired lady, dressed in a black 
silk gown with a white-lace choker collar that 
completely covered her throat. 
As soon as David had introduced himself 


from the school. 
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and the other Spartans, Mrs. Han- 
levy spoke. 

“Please be seated,” she said and 
her voice was soft and low. When 
all of the gang had found chairs 
she chuckled. “So my dogs didn’t 
frighten you away?” 

“No,” replied Red. “They were 
very nice to us. We like dogs and 
they seem to like us.” 

In a few moments Mrs. Han- 
levy had the Spartans telling her 
all about the gang, their school, 
and themselves. It was not for 
some time that David suddenly 
realized they had never yet told 
her why they were there. Quickly 
he explained about their collecting 
papers for the school in order to 
buy playground equipment. 

“Newspapers?” repeated Mrs. 
Hanlevy thoughtfully. ‘Yes, I do 
believe I have a few—very few. 
Perhaps they will help though.” 

“Oh, yes,” said David quickly. 
“We will be grateful for them no 
matter how few there are.” 

Mrs. Hanlevy glanced at him. 

“Yes,” she agreed quietly, “I be- 
lieve you will be.” She rang a tiny 
bell on the table at her side, and 
the old Negro servant entered. 

“Jason,” she ordered, “bring me 
the newspapers out of the brown 
leather trunk.” Jason nodded his 
grizzled head and hobbled away. 

In a moment he returned and 
handed Mrs. Hanlevy a sheaf of 
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yellowed papers. 

“I didn’t think there were very 
many,” smiled the old lady, “but 
you're welcome to them.” 

“Thank you very much,” said 
David as he took the papers. He 
glanced at the top one. “I—I beg 
your pardon,” he exclaimed, “but 
I believe you must have given me 
the wrong ones.” 

“No,” smiled Mrs. Hanlevy. “I 
made no mistake. Take them.” 

“But these old papers must be 
worth a great deal of money,” 
David protested. He looked 
through the stack. ‘““Why, I’ve seen 
copies of some of these news items 
in my school history book!” 

“I suppose you have,” agreed 
Mrs. Hanlevy, “but now you are 
looking at the originals. Take 
them. They will bring you enough 
money for your playground equip- 
ment and maybe a little extra for 
something else.” 

“But——” David objected. 

“Not another word,” declared 
Mrs. Hanlevy. “I have all the 
money I'll ever need, so their 
value doesn’t mean anything to 
me; and since I’ve been talking to 
you children I’ve decided that 
these old papers and the times 
they tell about have been taking 
up too much of my life. In fact 
I'm going to subscribe for a mod- 
ern newspaper.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!” 
cried Coralee. “Won't you come 
visit us Spartans sometime at the 
Roost? It’s just an old chicken 
house, but we've fixed it up so 
it’s really nice.” 

“My dear, I believe I will!” said 
Mrs. Hanlevy. 

“Real soon,” urged Coralee. 

“Real soon,” she promised. 


= HY, she was very nice!” 


gasped Chink in amaze- 
ment as the Spartans, escorted by 
the two police dogs, walked back 
down the long gravel walk to the 
gate. 


“I'm glad we decided to go in,” 
said David. 

“I should say so,” agreed Red. 
“Even if she hadn’t given us these 
papers the trip would have been 
worth while.” 

“Yes, because we found out that 
nearly all the things that have 
been said about Mrs. Hanlevy are 
untrue,” said Coralee. ‘‘She’s much 
too nice to stay all by herself shut 
up in that old house.” 

“Well,” said David as he untied 
Surprise, “this has been a good 
day. We'll have the money we 
needed for the school, we have 
made a good friend, and perhaps 
we helped her a little.” 


Jet's Baggage 
(Continued from page 11) 


HERE was a sound of some- 
thing moving among the trees 
back of them. Twigs snapped, 
leaves rustled, and there was a 
swishing sound in the underbrush 
—a sound as of something crawl- 
ing. Maybe it was coming toward 
them. The cows tied to the trees 
stood still, staring into the dark- 
ness. They too had heard the 
sound. Ben jumped to his feet and 
swung his whip. It cracked in mid- 
air. “If it’s coyotes, that scares 
‘em,’ he said in an undertone. 
But Jet was peering through the 
darkness. The clouds had shifted 
and the moon shone dimly 
through the trees. Near a fallen 
tree some distance away he saw 
the dim outline of something 
moving, a big shadowy form. Coy- 
otes were not that big. His heart 
pounded madly. He saw Ben leave 
the log where they had been sit- 
ting and go over to guard the 
cows. Still Jet did not move. His 
mother had said, “I know my son 
will be brave.”” He—he would try. 
Then the dark form stopped. It 
was a young heifer, one of the 
yearlings that the men prized so 
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much. Jet sprang forward. If only 
he could catch it! Surely it had a 
rope around its neck, most of 
them had. Of course, that was 
what made the crawling sound— 
the rope dragging on the ground. 
“Here’s one of the heifers,” he 
called over his shoulder to Ben. 
But Ben was busy with the cows 
and did not answer. Jet did not 
know whether he heard or not. 
Slowly he moved toward the 
heifer and with both hands 
grabbed the rope. 


The frightened animal started 
to run, but Jet held on tightly. “I 
got you,” he laughed. 

He tried to brace his feet on the 
ground, but they slid easily along 
the surface of the soft earth. He 
was dragged along in hops, skips, 
and jumps. Still he held onto the 
rope. Between trees, over logs he 
was pulled along. They left the 
creek. The trees became smaller 
and more scattered. On and on 
they ran, the heifer going faster 
and faster. In and out among the 
trees they went. On and on. 
Would they never stop? They had 
left Ben and the cows far behind. 

Suddenly Jet threw his body to 
one side bringing the rope around 
a tree. Why had he not thought of 
that before? He had seen his 
father do it many times. The 
heifer came to a sudden stop. Jet 
circled the tree with the rope and 
the animal was as good as tied. 

Jet leaned against the tree and 
his breath came hard. He was 
tired. When he had rested a mo- 
ment he called to Ben. He called 
again and again. But no answer. 
Neither did he hear the crack of 
the whips as the men rounded up 
the cows. He tried to peer through 
the darkness, but the heifer had 
turned so many times that he did 
not know from which direction 
they had come. He had the heifer 
fastened, but they both were lost! 


(To be continued next month) 
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OGS like to have their own 

homes; and in building a 
house for your pet be sure he will 
be comfortable there. If the dog 
belongs to a small species, do not 
build a house large enough for 
a police dog; but if he is only a 
pup, allow for his future growth 
in planning the kennel. 

A house 24 inches wide, 30 
inches long, and 24 inches high 
will be about right for a dog of 
medium size. The measurements 
may be changed to fit your dog 
if necessary. 

Use a strong packing box for 
the main part of the house. If you 
cannot get a box large enough, 
fasten two medium-size boxes to- 
gether, or break one end out of 
each of two small boxes and use 
them for the two ends of the ken- 
nel. Connect the end boxes by 
means of long boards. These 
boards form the sides and floor of 
the house. 


for Your Pet 


\ Lauren¢ 


The door should be 12 inches 
wide and 16 to 18 inches high. 
Mark the opening on the end of 
the box (A, figure 1), and care- 
fully saw out the doorway. Make 
a doorcasing of narrow strips of 
board, and fasten this casing on 
the inside of the box even with 
the opening (B, figure 1). 

Two triangular pieces (figure 
2) support the slanting roof. Fas- 
ten these triangles to the kennel 
with strips of wood called battens, 
as shown in the drawing. Figure 
3 shows a roof made of boards 
nailed close together with an over- 
hang of 1 inch. Cover it with roof- 
ing paper to make it watertight. 
Figure 4 illustrates another kind 
of roof made of overlapping 
boards. 

The floor of the house should 
be raised several inches above the 
ground so that air may circulate 
beneath it to keep it dry. To do 
this, place a brick or a block of 
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wood under each corner of the 
house. 

Give the house two coats of 
paint and allow to dry thoroughly. 
Be sure that all paint odors are 
gone before your dog occupies the 
kennel. 

In winter, as a protection from 
bad weather, tack a piece of heavy 
cloth or burlap over the doorway. 
The lower edge can be weighted 
with several metal washers to pre- 
vent its flapping in the wind. 

Make a bed of a discarded 
blanket or piece of an old quilt, 
and the new home is all ready for 
your pup to move in. 


The Butterfly Who 
Wanted a Fan 


(Continued from page 7) 


into the village. 

Woo Dip felt she could not 
bear the swift beating of her heart 
until she saw the shop window. 
The fan was still there! She had 
been so anxious lest it might be 
gone! On one side of it was the 
warm coat and on the other was 
the incense burner. Chinese chil- 
dren are seldom allowed to han- 
dle money, so Woo Dip felt very 
important as she showed the shop 
owner the coin. 

“Will it buy the fan in the win- 
dow, sir?” she asked. 

The shop owner’s eyes bulged. 
Seldom did a Chinese girl buy 


anything from him. A Chinese 


girl is not usually allowed to han- 
dle money or to go into the vil- 
lage alone. The men of the family 
do the buying. These new-fangled 
notions of the younger generation 
would be the ruination of China, 
thought the shop owner. Still a 
coin is a coin, and with a respect- 
ful look at Grandfather Wang, 
the shop owner said: “Certainly 


. the coin will buy the fan. It will 


buy almost anything in the shop.” 
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Picnic Puzzle 


By Charlene A. Blackburn 


If you look closely, you will find within this circle, a fowl, a 
domestic animal, a wild animal, an ancient building, and the one 
thing the boys forgot to bring with their lunch. 


The beautiful fan would be 
hers! Soon her hands would hold 
its delicate loveliness. It was a 
dream come true. Then there 
floated across her unwilling mind 
a picture of Grandmother—her 
thin lips blue—shivering in the 
cruel winter cold. 

“Will—will the coin buy the 
coat?” she swallowed painfully. 

“It will buy the coat,” replied 
the shop owner. 

There was a fierce but brief 
struggle in Woo Dip’s mind. The 
beautiful fan swam before her 


eyes—Grandmother, cold and 
shivering. Suddenly it seemed that 
the coat floated over and com- 
pletely covered the fan. Woo Dip 
blinked. No, the fan was still 
there! 

buy the coat!” whis- 
pered Woo Dip, from a dry 
throat. 

Grandfather's eyes flickered 
with surprise, though not a muscle 
of his wrinkled face moved. But 
one long-nailed hand touched 
Woo Dip’s shoulder gently, as 
though in blessing. 
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RANDMOTHER was very 

happy over the coat. She 
stroked the wool lining gently. 
Yick Foon said nothing, but her 
eyes shone. Somehow Woo Dip 
knew that her mother was both 
glad and sorry—sorry that her lit- 
tle girl had not the fan she 
wanted, glad that she had thought 
of Grandmother first. Silently she 
went to a crockery bowl and 
brought Woo Dip six eggs. 

“The speckled hen is sitting. 
You may put these eggs under her 
and have the chickens for your 
own,” she said. 

Grandfather brought out an im- 
age of the wealth god, carved 
from wood and polished until it 
shone. 

“It is yours, my child,” he said. 

Somehow, Woo Dip thanked 
them both. She was happy, but her 
throat felt tight. Perhaps the hen 
would hatch six chickens and she 
could buy the fan when she sold 
them! 

Grandmother stroked the warm 
coat and called: “Bring the san- 
dalwood box from the front room, 
child. Your feet are fleeter than 
mine.” Grandmother had been 
raised in North China, where par- 
ents bound their children’s feet, 
and her feet were so tiny she could 
only hobble. 


Woo Dip brought the box. She 
had never looked inside it. Grand- 
mother took something from the 
very top, and pressed it into Woo 
Dip’s hand. 

“This is for the most generous 
gitl child in the whole of China,” 
said Grandmother. 

Woo Dip’s breath caught, and 
suddenly her heart lightened and 
sang within her. 

For the present from Grand- 
mother was a fan even more beau- 
tiful and more fragile than the 
one in the shop. On the front a 
shepherd serenaded shep- 
herdess! 


A Cool-Weather Dish 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 
HROUGHOUT the warm weather good cooks devote themselves 
to preparing appetizing salads and tempting desserts, but when 


September comes with cooler days it is time for more substantial foods, 
such as this main-course dish. 


Spaghetti Loaf 


1 chopped green pepper 
1 cupful grated cheese 


pepper to taste 1 small diced onion 
1 cupful fresh bread crumbs 1 cupful milk 
2 eggs 1 can of tomato soup 


11/ cupfuls spaghetti, uncooked 
salt to taste 


@ 1. Of course you always remember to wash your hands and put 
on a clean apron. 


@ 2. Collect all the utensils you will need in preparing the loaf: 
sauce pan, mixing bowl, spoon, egg beater, baking dish, and measuring 
cup. 

@ 3. Break up the spaghetti and cook in boiling salted water until 
tender (time varies with the brand of spaghetti used.) 

@ 4. Add salt and pepper to taste. 

e@ 5. Break the eggs into a mixing bow! and beat them slightly. 


e@ 6. Mix the spaghetti, the bread crumbs, the green pepper, the 
grated cheese, and chopped onion with the eggs in the mixing bowl. 


e 7. Butter a baking dish and place the mixture in the dish. 
e@ 8. Pour 1 cupful of milk over the loaf. 


e@ 9. Bake in a moderate oven (350 to 375 degrees) until a silver 
knife when inserted comes out clean. 

@ 10. Remove loaf from the oven, place on a platter, and pour one 
small can of hot tomato soup over the loaf. Add a dash of catsup to the 
soup if desired. 


The spaghetti loaf may also be served from the casserole in which it 
is baked. In this case pour a little of the hot soup on top of the loaf and 
pass the rest as a sauce. This dish is guaranteed to satisfy the appetites 
of every one, even hungry boys coming in from football practice. 
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6 Y! My! You're busy this morning!” 

M Miss Letty stopped beside the picket 
fence where Jimmy Dale was spading up a strip 
of ground. 

“Tl say I am, Miss Letty. Mother told me I 
could have this ground for a garden, so I 
thought I'd better get it spaded. I want to plant 
it today and—look!” He held up a dime. ‘She 
gave me this to buy seeds.” 

“Splendid! Splendid!” said Miss Letty. “What 
are you going to plant, flowers or vegetables?” 

“I don’t know. I'd like to plant something 
‘specially nice—something different. What 
would you plant, Miss Letty?’ He looked up at 
her brightly. 

“Now let me see. Something especially nice 
and different——” 

“Cheer! Cheer!” the redbird sang as he 
perched on one side of the “bird feeder” in 
Miss Letty’s garden. ‘“‘Cheer! Cheer!” 

Jimmy and Miss Letty turned to look at 
the redbird. It was a beautiful Kentucky 
cardinal, but Jimmy and Miss Letty always 


called it the red- 
bird. It had a 
nest in the bushes down in the 
hollow. 
“Cheer! Cheer!” The redbird lifted his crested 
head and called again. 
As Miss Letty listened, little smile wrinkles 


THE 
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began to dance about the corners of her mouth, 


and Jimmy knew that she had thought of some- 
thing nice for his garden. 

‘How should you like to make a garden for the 
redbird?” she asked. “Plant his favorite flower 
in it?” 

Jimmy’s eyes were wide with interest. ‘“‘Do 
redbirds really have a favorite flower?” he 
asked. 

“Indeed they do!” Miss Letty took a crumpled 
paper sack from her sweater pocket. “I have a 


Jimmy planted the seeds 
very carefully 


few seeds left,” she said, handing the sack to 
Jimmy. 
Jimmy held out his dime, but Miss Letty did 
not take it. 
“Put it in your bank,” she said. 
“Please, Miss Letty, let me pay for the seeds. 
You're always giving me something.” 
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GARDEN 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


fe, Tiny Tots 


“And you're always doing something for me! 
Who is it that runs to the post office for me? 
And to the grocery store? And who helps me 
in the garden?” 

“That’s nothing, Miss Letty. Honest, it isn’t!” 
Jimmy’s freckled face began to grow red. “I 
like to do things for you.” 

Miss Letty’s face crinkled with smiles. “And 
I like to do things for you too,” she said. 
Jimmy dropped the dime back into his pocket. 
“Thanks, Miss Letty!” He opened the sack and 


“Be patient a little longer 
and you'll see.” 


out rolled several fat striped seeds. 
“What kind of flowers are they?” he asked. 
Miss Letty smiled mysteriously. “Wait and 
you'll see,” she said softly. 
“How far apart shall I plant the seeds?” Jimmy 
asked grinning. 
“About two feet.” 


IMMY smoothed the ground and planted 

the seeds very carefully. In a few days he 
had a row of sturdy little plants. He took good 
care of them, and they grew and grew. Soon 
they were as tall as Jimmy. Then they were as 
tall as Miss Letty—and still they grew! They 
grew and grew until they were so tall that they 
could peep right into the window of Jimmy’s 
little under-the-eaves bedroom. 

Fat green buds formed on top of the tall stalks 
and the first thing Jimmy knew, several big sun- 
flowers had unrolled their petals and were look- 
ing at the sun. 

“I think the redbird doesn’t like his garden,” 
Jimmy said to Miss Letty one day. 
“T’ve watched and watched and 
he never comes 
near it at all.” 


“He likes it all right. Be patient a little longer 
and you'll see,” Miss Letty said smiling. 

Days passed and still the redbird did not visit 
his garden. The petals of the sunflowers faded 
and the great seed heads began to fill out. Day 
by day the seeds grew bigger and bigger until 
they were fat and ripe. 

Then one morning when Jimmy awoke he 
heard a loud “Cheer! Cheer!” 

He peeped out the window. Mr. Redbird was 
perched on the biggest sunflower head. Peck, 
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peck, peck went his bill as he 
picked the ripe seeds from the 
seed head. 

“Cheer! Cheer!” he sang, then 
flew away. A few moments later 
he returned, bringing Mrs. Red- 
bird with him. They perched on 
the seed head and began to eat the 
seeds. 

“Cheer! Cheer!” sang Mr. and 
Mrs. Redbird. And every day after 
that, as long as the seeds lasted, 
Mr. and Mrs. Redbird came to 
visit their garden. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Dress Up in 
Handkerchiefs 


By Joanne Dee 


are so many things easily made 
with large-sized printed cotton handker- 
chiefs that you will probably want to make 
most of the things suggested here. 

To make the apron, simply gather one 
of the handkerchiefs onto a band made from 
hemmed strips cut from another handkerchief. 

The bag is made by folding a handkerchief in half and whipping 
the edges together (figure 1). Then fold again and sew the open edge 
at the bottom together, leaving the top edges open (figure 2). Then tack 
the two top points down on each side over two dime-store bracelets 
(figure 3). The bag can be used to carry your sewing or knitting in or 
even as a school purse. 


The tuck-in blouse takes two large handkerchiefs at least 20 inches 
square. It is a good idea to cut a paper pattern first to see how it fits; 
then make any changes necessary before you cut into the handkerchiefs. 
If your handkerchiefs are 20 inches square, the measurements given 
should be just right. Measure down 7 inches on each side and cut in 2 
inches. This forms the sleeves. Slit the front handkerchief 31/4 inches down 
the center and turn a hem in the slit. This makes the front opening. Fol- 
lowing the illustration, hem where a dotted line is indicated, and sew 
both handkerchiefs together where dashes appear. 


This blouse is nice to wear with either a skirt or slacks. 


Now twist another handkerchief and tie it around your head like a 
turban to keep your hair in place, or fold the handkerchief in a triangle 
and tie under your chin like a peasant girl. 
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The Chosen 


Prince 


(Continued from page 13) 


Pharaoh’s daughter came often 
to see the child and to bring the 
woman wages. The boy grew and 
was strong. When he was three 
years old the princess took him to 
the palace and he became her 
adopted son. She named him 
Moses because he had _ been 
“drawn out” of the water. 


So there grew up among the 
Egyptians, in the court of the 
cruel Pharaoh, a young Hebrew 
boy named Moses, whom the God 
of Israel had chosen to save His 
people from bondage. 

Although Moses was ‘well 
schooled in the civilized culture 
of Pharaoh’s court, he loved his 
own people, and his heart ached 
for them. He saw them for what 
they were—poor, downtrodden, 
hated. 

When Moses became a man he 
went out among his own people, 
leaving the life of riches and ease 
that could have been his at the 
Egyptian court. For there was in 
his heart a desire to help his own 
people, which was the strongest 
motive of his life. 

But to his sorrow the Hebrew 
people would not receive him, 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of September 5 


I’m free because I go God’s way, 
No harm can come to me today. 


For the week of September 12 


I'm glad because, when night is 
here, 

God’s love protects me from all 
fear. 


For the week of September 19 


My thoughts will go on wings 
today, 
And love will fly along my way. 


For the week of September 26 


I am awake this lovely day 
To all things bright and true and 


Bay. 


would not let him help them. 
They would not follow his guid- 
ance. They distrusted him because 
he was educated and cultured; he 
seemed a stranger to them. So 
Moses left Egypt and went away 
into another country. 


The time to help his people 
had not yet come. 
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USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


my order. 


Please be my gift to my friend for one year. I inclose $1 to pay for 


Sender's name 


Street 


Jimmy 
Go es into 
Rusiness 


Jimmy Hardesty felt that he 
must do something to bring 
in money, of which there 
was none too much since 
his father’s accident. First he 
got an idea from his friend 
Plucky Mathison. Then after 
a conference with his father 
he bought twenty-four hens. 


How did Jimmy pay for the 
hens? Did the hens prove to 
be a good investment? The 
story How Jimmy Came 
Through tells all about 
Jimmy's adventure in busi- 
ness, and also how he helped 
his father to cheer up and try 
a new plan. 


This book in attractive 
covers has large type and 
many pictures in silhouette. 
It is priced at 


50 cents 


HOW JIMMY 
SAME THROUGH 


4 


ARRIE BLAINE 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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DAD AND PAGE 


The Promised Book 
YOU AND YOUR CHILD, the 
promised book on child training, 
by Zelia M. Walters, will soon be 
off the press. This book offers not 
just a collection of interesting 
theories but the result of actual 
experience in training boys and 
girls. Its thirteen chapters deal 
with such topics as honesty, 
obedience, courtesy, self-control, 
courage, attitudes, recreation, re- 
ligious training, and so forth. 

The author, a mother herself, 
has taught Sunday school and 
public school classes, directed 
playground activities, and taught 
classes in social settlements. She 
is also a successful writer and 
speaker. Out of her rich and var- 
ied experience she brings you 
definite help in solving the prob- 
lems that confront every mother. 
Send your order now for this 
valuable book. In cloth binding 
it is priced at $1; in flexible at $2. 


Wee Wisdom Goes to Sea 


Jf you board a big ocean liner, 


do not be surprised to find WEE 
WISDOM in the library or the 
playroom, because the larger 
steamship companies are carry- 
ing it for the entertainment of 
young passengers. Thus WEE 
WISDOM is now reaching boys 


and girls on both land and sea. 


A Week of Intensive Study 
“Lessons in Truth’ Week is an 
annual event, and this year it is 
fixed for the period of September 
13-19. At this time Truth students 
all over the world unite in the 
study of Dr. H. Emilie Cady’s book 
LESSONS IN TRUTH, and many 
are the blessings they receive 
from it. 

The value in uniting with thou- 
sands of others in studying this 
book lies in the fact that each stu- 
dent is blessed by the prayers 
and meditations of the entire 
group. If you would like to be 
numbered among those who will 
be especially blessed during the 
week of September 13-19, plan 


to join the world-wide study class 


of that week. If you do not have 
a copy of LESSONS IN TRUTH, 
you can order one in cloth bind- 


ing for $1; in flexible for $2. 


Weekly Inspiration 
There are several reasons why the 
eight-page periodical WEEKLY 
UNITY is so popular with its 


readers: 


It comes once a week bringing 
fresh inspiration and help. 

It offers a practical solution for 
everyday problems. 

Its message is simple and read- 
ily understood. 

Persons with little leisure find 


time to read its concise articles. 


Besides articles it contains ac- 
counts of answered prayer, a di- 
gest of current religious items in 
other periodicals, Bible interpre- 
tation, and other weekly features. 

An additional attraction is the 
price, which is only $1 for a year's 
subscription (52 issues). Let this 
weekly messenger start coming to 


you regularly. 
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By Dorothy Wagstaff 


in “Little Women" 
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OTHER MAGAZINES 


—~S A service to our readers Wee Wisdom 
was offered last year for the first time in combination with a number of high-class maga- 
zines for adults. This service was so much appreciated that we are now offering several 
new combinations, in some of which you will find Wee Wisdom listed with magazines 
for older boys and girls. 

Look over the list below and select your own favorite magazine. Then order it together 


with Wee Wisdom for some boy or girl. The subscription for Wee Wisdom means but 


little additional cost, and you provide untold delight for the child who receives it. 


National Parent-Teacher 


American Gali 


Wee 


Parents’ Magazine 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Wee 
Popular Science 

$1 

The Etude Music Magazine —_........ $2 


THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The magazine combinations listed above are cash offers only and cannot 


be entered on the Prosperity Bank plan. Send your orders direct to 


WEE WISDOM, 917 TRACY AVE., KANSAS CITY. 
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